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AMERICAN SCHOOLS AS SEEN BY A BELGIAN 
EDUCATOR 1 



FRANK A. MANNY 
Western State Normal School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 



"Real life enters into the American school by doors and win- 
dows." This expresses the impression our schools make upon 
many foreigners. M. Buyse, who has charge of the industrial 
museum and school at Charleroi, province of Hainaut, Belgium, 
is a most appreciative student of what we are doing. He is so 
much delighted with what he finds here that in the course of 
seven hundred and fifty pages he raises scarcely a question and 
seems to consider practically all of our difficulties overcome. In 
a letter apart from the book he expresses the hope that we should 
"continue in the same progressive way and avoid, as much as 
possible, European influence which would disturb the admirable 
concordance between your systems and your national spirit." 

One wishes that there was evidence of more discrimination in 
the work. There is not the evaluation of what we are doing that 
is found in Dr. Kuyper's Volksschule und Lehrerbildung in den 
Vereinigten Staaten, neither is there as clear a line between the 
theoretical discussions and the description of what is done. This 
does not mean that the report is not in many respects well made. 
There is a remarkable absence of misstatement and one can gain 
a better detailed view of some of our interests than is available 
in our own language. As much praise as is here given is espe- 
cially valued coming from a leader in industrial education in 
Belgium. One of our best informed students of this important 
field, Professor Mary Schench Woolman, considers the work in 
Belgium most instructive for Americans to visit. It takes con- 
siderable experience in progressive education to enable a man to 
find in our schools all that M. Buyse finds there. 

The seven divisions treat of: (i) elementary education; 

1 Omer Buyse, Mithodes americaines d 'education generate et technique. 
Paris, M. Dunod & E. Pinat. 
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(2) secondary technical education; (3) industrial education; 
(4) trade schools; (5) education of backward races; (6) com- 
mercial education; (7) higher technical schools. There are seven 
hundred and ten illustrations from a wide range of subjects. 

The recent reports of the National Society for Industrial 
Education will prove a boon to the industrious European student 
of American schools. He has availed himself usually of the 
monographs prepared for the Paris Exposition, but beyond that 
his task of gathering together what he needs from the mass 
of papers, reports, and pictures represents a great amount of 
labor. Our government reports have not been of the value in 
this respect that they should be. The new administration offers 
more hope in this direction. 

In order to appreciate the significance of the material the 
reporter selects for presentation it is well to bear in mind the 
condition of affairs in the country from which he writes. We 
have few careful, connected accounts of the schools of the 
smaller countries of Europe. In Belgium I was impressed 
by an emphasis upon individual liberty which at first seemed 
promising. A prominent education official told me "We would 
not dare, in Belgium, to propose either compulsory educa- 
tion or compulsory military service." I learned, however, that the 
latter is non-compulsory only in the sense that when a man draws 
a lot calling for service he is excused if he can hire a substitute! 
The other non-compulsion is somewhat more genuine and its 
evidences are apparent. But this is true of France also. The 
latest report of our commissioner of education states that school 
attendance is one of the most serious questions in French primary 
schools. It will be found that in many other respects the schools 
of the two countries have much in common. M. Ribot in the 
noted report of the commission of 1898 says : 

The crisis is not then limited to our own country. But it is compli- 
cated in France with the ever-present contest between public and private 
instruction. This contest shows here a character seen nowhere else save 
in Belgium. Liberty of teaching has ended in France with a monopoly 
divided between the State and the Catholic church. Individual initiative is 
crushed. We do not have all the benefits of liberty, but we do have all 
the inconveniences, not to say perils, of liberty. 
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While these statements had reference to secondary education 
the problem of the relation of secondary and primary educa- 
tion is one even though one finds its unity in France often 
to consist of mutual hatred and distrust. Nowhere have I 
found more contempt by teachers of secondary schools for those 
trained for the (to them) purely utilitarian work of the lower 
schools than in France, and in that anomalous institution, the 
middle school, where teachers of the two trainings meet, the situa- 
tion is often tragic. I never felt so near to the French Revolution 
as during an hour spent in a class in which boys were almost in 
revolt against a teacher of morals who had come up from the 
lower school. I understood the attitude of the boys better when 
I had talked more with teachers in the same school, trained from 
the standpoint of the privileged class. We are fortunate in 
having at last an adequate work on the French field by Professor 
Farrington, The Public Primary-School System of France. We 
need one which will state more adequately than has yet been 
done the larger problem. 

In French writers on education there is a striking unanimity 
in condemning the lack of opportunity for initiative on the part 
of young people. In one of the French weeklies there are fre- 
quent extracts from the autobiographies of modern Frenchmen. 
Among these the same note is constantly struck. There is a 
recognition that what is wanted in life is not attainable without 
initiative and greater participation in processes than is now 
permitted. The difficulty, it seems to me, lies in the unwillingness 
of these men to pay for what they want. Processes like physical 
labor are to them necessary evils valuable only for what they 
make possible. This in itself is true in a sense, but there is a 
marked failure to recognize that flower and fruit and seed are 
no more ends in themselves than are root, stem, and leaf. Prod- 
ucts cannot be isolated, even in appreciation, without a stoppage 
of circulation. One is reminded of Matthew Arnold's inclusion 
of the results of processes in the curriculum while he excludes the 
processes themselves. The direction of processes belongs to the 
higher class, but the performance of them is menial. A French 
teacher, who had been an engineer, said to me in reference to the 
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teaching of chemistry: "No, the students do not perform the 
experiment — a drawing serves just as well. Any servant can 
be trained to perform experiments — you might as well expect 
to educate a boy by teaching him to make a fire in a stove 
as to put iron in a test tube." I have even found it carried 
so far that boys in classes corresponding to our seventh grade, 
were taught merely to indicate mathematical operations and only 
carry them out when that labor was unavoidable. What Pro- 
fessor Palmer calls "the glory of the incomplete" is even less 
recognized in Europe than in America. 

This is not the place to discuss .the material in the last six 
divisions of M. Buyse's book. One needs to go through a work 
of this kind to see the larger social relations of the American 
school. It is only in this way that we see how wide a field our 
responsibilities are coming to include — as, for instance, the sig- 
nificance of the correspondence schools, the present status of the 
schooling of barbers in America, etc. 

But the first section dealing with elementary education may 
be taken as representative of the whole. There is the usual 
expression of American faith in education ; surprise at the extent 
of the reading habit, children's libraries, mother's congresses, 
parents' associations, the variety of programmes, general appre- 
ciation of initiative, etc. The European observer sees the con- 
structive activities as the center of our elementary school life. 
Here however, as is too often the case, these are seen in the 
manual-training work to the neglect of other phases. One hun- 
dred and thirty pages are given to elucidating the four systems 
found among us. These are: (1) the Froebelian, leading into 
sloyd; (2) the technical, of Russian origin;. (3) the social, as 
worked out under the influence of Professor Dewey, and (4) the 
artistic, as directed by Liberty Tadd of Philadelphia. The 
American art teacher is unprepared for the great vogue of the 
latter school in Europe. I found more direct evidence of the use 
of Mr.-Tadd's work in a number of the countries on the Continent 
than of any other American. The only well-equipped room, as 
to blackboards, that I saw in the visiting of hundreds of schools 
was one fitted up to carry out the Tadd method. M. Buyse fails 
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to see how much more integrally related are Dr. Dewey's work 
and that of Froebel than are the latter and sloyd. 

While the three chief cities studied are Boston, New York, 
and Chicago, it is evident that the writer received his focusing 
impressions in Boston and that he sees much of the whole 
field in the light of the impression given him that "the Athens 
of the United States" is "the laboratory in which Euro- 
pean ideas upon education are received and passed through the 
crucible of American thought in order to adapt themselves to 
the life of the New World." If he had there come into relation 
with the work of Dr. Scott at the normal, as well as that of 
Mr. Larson at the sloyd school, he would have had a more ade- 
quate standard for organizing his material. However one may 
regard them, the recent criticisms of Dr. Dewey's work by Dr. 
Scott in Social Education and by Miss Blow in Educational Issues 
of the Kindergarten will, no doubt, aid foreign visitors to under- 
take a more definite evaluation of what has probably been the 
most important educational experiment in America. Most of 
these writers, like Mr. Math of Manchester University, have dealt 
with this material in a largely descriptive manner. 

As has been stated before, it is from the standpoint of descrip- 
tion that the present work under discussion is most valuable. The 
foreign reader will be able to use what is given as suggestion for 
his own work. It is intended evidently to serve this purpose. 
Even the illustrations show this, as in the case of modeling, 
where the exact position of the hands is pictured. But the mean- 
ing of the movements studied is by no means so evident. One 
is reminded by what is seen of the notebooks of city teachers, 
who frequent the exhibits of other schools, that the motives and 
movements are lost in materials and methods. The bibliographies 
given by M. Buyse are fairly well selected. It is unfortunate 
here, as elsewhere, that such a report, and especially the bibli- 
ographies, are not edited or at least proofread by an American, 
in order that proper names, titles, etc., which vary from French 
forms might be stated more intelligibly. The titles are repre- 
sentative although here, too, the method side is overemphasized, 
and some less significant works are consequently cited. 



